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PROGRESS AT GENEVA 


WO important gatherings have been held re- 

cently at Geneva. On January 146 representa- 
tives of the twenty-seven European states came 
together to study the question of European union. 
A few days later the sixty-second session of the 
League Council was held. 

The early sessions of the first conference were 
marred by a rather heated controversy over 
whether Russia should be invited to participate. 
Italy, supported by Germany and Great Britain, 
approved the proposal, while France was in oppo- 
sition. A compromise was finally adopted where- 
by Russia, Turkey and Iceland will be invited, 
through the League, to participate in the study 
of economic questions only. 

Apparently deserting the political emphasis of 
the French memorandum of May 17, 1930, the 
Pan-European committee insisted upon the im- 
portance of solving the economic problems of 
Europe. With this end in view, it urged the rati- 
fication of the League customs convention, and 


ure surplus Ba ’ 
preferential tariffs, contingents or otherwise; (2) 
in agricultural credits committee; (3) a commit- 
ee on future organization. These committees 
vill report to the second session of the Pan- 
‘uropean conference which will be held in May. 

Although the conference thus emphasized the 
ecessity of solving the economic problems of 
jurope, it did not neglect the political factor, as 
ndicated by the following resolution: 

“As a result of our discussions and conversations 
during the last few days concerning the problems which 
our governments have respectively to face, it has be- 
come plain that economic recovery is now being hin- 
dered by a lack of confidence in the course of future 
events due to widespread political anxiety. That anxi- 
ety has been increased by irresponsible talk in various 


quarters concerning the possibility of an international 
war. 


“We recognize that there are political difficulties in 
Europe at the present time and that these difficulties 


have been accentuated by the economic instability and 
unrest which the world economic depression has caused. 
The best service we can render toward the improvement 
of the economic position is the firm assurance of Euro- 
pean peace. 


“We therefore declare, as Foreign Ministers or re- 
sponsible representatives of European states, that we 
are more resolutely determined than ever to use the 
machinery of the League of Nations to prevent any 
resort to violence.” 

Viewed cynically, this resolution was a mean- 
ingless reiteration. Nevertheless, it may have 
had the effect of diminishing the tension between 
Germany and Poland and between France and 
Italy, and thus of facilitating the establishment 
of economic machinery which will give a more 
substantial basis for political cooperation in the 
future. Altogether, the results of the first meet- 
ing of the Pan-European committee were con- 
siderably greater than had been anticipated 
originally. 

Although the League Council 

, en io} 

st notable 

SS istreatment 

of the German minority. As a result, it is under- 

stood that Poland has already agreed to name a 

new governor of Upper Silesia. The Council also 

decided to convene the world disarmament con- 

ference, toward which the Preparatory Commis- 

sion has been working for five years, at Geneva 
on February 2, 1932. 


For the time being at least, these two gather- 
ings have done much to clarify the European 
atmosphere. At the same time, the fear that the 
Pan-European movement might injure the League 
seems to have diminished. So long as Europe’s 
economic problems were left to the League, they 
were studied by experts lacking political respon- 
sibility, but at the recent Pan-European meeting 
nineteen Foreign Ministers and five Prime Min- 
isters for the first time gained a detailed under- 
standing of the general economic situation, with 


aan ae 
ee 


the result that there is now real hope for positive 
action. 

The Pan-European movement, moreover, has 
undoubtedly had some influence in causing the 
League of Nations to emphasize its universality. 
Thus, at its last session, the Council authorized 
the head of the League financial section, Sir 
Arthur Salter, to help in the reconstruction of 
China. Sir Arthur is already in India upon a 
similar task. The Council also appointed a com- 
mittee containing representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Liberia, Spain, Ven- 
ezuela and Poland to study how the recommenda- 
tions of the Liberia Slavery Commission might 
be carried out and how financial and public health 
assistance to this negro republic might be ex- 
tended.* The United States has agreed to par- 
ticipate in the work of this committee. The 
final indication of the League’s universal interests 
is the fact that Sir Eric Drummond, its Secre- 
tary-General, has just completed a tour in Latin 
America. Whether working through the Pan- 
European movement or the League, internation- 
alism is thus combatting the forces of reaction. 
The victor in the struggle may not be known 
until the Disarmament Conference of 1932. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
Foreign Loans to China 


There would seem to be no end to the growing 
list of proposals for foreign loans to be used for 
the rehabilitation of China as a means to end the 
economic depression. The most elaborate of all 
has just been outlined by Dr. Paul Monroe, the 
noted educator, who suggests that the German 
reparations payments be re-routed to China as a 
loan payable to the United States. The basic 
purpose of all such proposals is so to strengthen 
China’s economic structure that its restored pur- 
chasing power will absorb the surplus goods in 
Western countries. 

w credit standing of the Chinese govern- 

en! d Chinese opposition to foreign economic 
conciroi stand in the way of negotiating such a 
loan. If a loan were granted, there would still 
remain the task of directing its proceeds into 
channels that would promote sound reconstruc- 
tion. Years of insecurity have driven between 
two and three million Chinese into the armies 
or the Communist bands as a means of livelihood. 
China’s primary need is to furnish the majority 
of these soldiers with the means of re-entering 
productive economic life. A loan will supply the 
funds to set these men to work on constructive 
projects, such as road-building, railway repair 
and extension, irrigation and river conservancy. 


**Slavery in Liberia,” F. P. A. 
January 16, 1931. 
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With its currency on a silver basis, China has 
suffered acutely from the decline in the price of 
silver. Insecurity in the interior of the country } 
has drained the bulk of China’s silver reserves— 
some three billion ounces—to the treaty-ports. 
On December 30, 1930 the purchasing power of 
these reserves had decreased by over 42 per cent, 
owing to the decline in the value of silver. Large 
sums of money will be required to place China’s 
currency on a gold basis, toward which its efforts 
are being directed. The primary need at present, 
however, is for the security essential to the func- 
tioning of productive economic life. 

In addition to Dr. Monroe’s plan, two other 
proposals for a foreign loan to China have been } 
made. A scheme for a silver bullion loan has 
been suggested by the Senate committee investi- 
gating causes of the trade slump between China 
and America, and a wheat loan has been proposed 
in Canada. It is difficult to see how a loan of 
silver bullion to China by American producers 
will lead to a good result, when surplus silver is 
stocked in China’s treaty-ports. A wheat loan 
would be an equally dubious benefit. Loans of 
goods for immediate consumption are palliatives 
which dodge the real difficulties involved in re- 
construction. Dr. Monroe’s plan, moreover, has 
little chance of being ratified by the six or more 
governments which would have to be consulted. 

Another proposal, made by Grover Clark, 7 
former editor of the Peking Leader, is for the? 
establishment of a Reconstruction Foundation 
in China. The proposed foundation would serve 
as a non-political body of Chinese and American 
citizens to administer funds devoted to the eco- 
nomic upbuilding of China, and would be modeled 
upon the successful China Foundation for the 
Promotion of Education and Culture. It would 
provide a concentration point for contributions 
by governments, financial and commercial inter- 
ests, or by philanthropic organizations; and Md 
be able to guarantee the use of this mon 
the economic welfare of China. 

Perhaps the greatest promise of meeting the 
China situation lies in Nanking’s recent invita- 
tion to Sir Arthur Salter, director of the League 
Secretariat’s economic and financial section, te 
make a survey there. A loan under League 
auspices, as part of a general plan elaborated by 
the Secretariat, would undoubtedly prove more 
welcome to Nanking than the other loan projects. 

T. A. BISSON 


China: The Collapse of a Civilization, by Nathaniel Peffer. 
New York, John Day, 1930. $3.50. 
An able analysis of the effects of the impact of Wester 
civilization upon China’s political, economic, social ané 
cultural life. 
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